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DISCUSSION OF THE PAPER BY ALFRED H. STONE, "IS RACE 
FRICTION BETWEEN BLACKS AND WHITES IN THE 
UNITED STATES GROWING AND INEVITABLE?" 



(printed in the march issue of this journal) 



W. F. Willcox, Cornell University 

I am ready to accept the definition of race friction with which this dis- 
cussion has been started and to agree with Mr. Stone that the fundamental 
cause of race friction lies in the assertion by persons of one race and the 
denial by persons of another race living in the same area that the two races 
are or should be socially equal. I admit also that slavery with all its defects 
minimized race friction and that since emancipation race friction has grown, 
is still growing, and is inevitable. If we admit all this it might seem that 
there is nothing left to debate. 

But is there not a further problem, implicit if not expressed in the word- 
ing of the question, and rather glanced at than grappled with by the opening 
speaker? Is race friction between whites and blacks in the United States 
likely to increase indefinitely or is it likely to reach (ultimately and perhaps 
soon) a maximum after which its growth will slacken or stop? It is to this 
phase of the question that I shall address myself this morning. 

The dislocation of industry, of politics, and of life at the South as a 
result of the Civil War, emancipation, and reconstruction needs no emphasis 
before an audience like this. But revolutionary as these changes were for 
the masters, they were far more so for the slaves. The latter were thrown 
suddenly into the midst of a complex modern civilization for which they had 
no education, no preparation, no ingrained aptitude and told to "swim or 
sink." The most valuable asset which they inherited from slavery, their 
instinctive personal loyalty to master and mistress, was of little and decreas- 
ing help to them. What wonder if in the years and decades following such 
a change it seemed at times to onlookers from a distance as if the whole 
civilization of both races might be in danger ! What wonder if at times both 
crime and vengeance ran riot in sickening fashion and seemed to be growing 
with each passing year ! 

But it may be that these manifestations of race friction have been largely 
the result of the radical readjustment of ideas and conditions entailed by 
emancipation. It may be that the two races at the South and perhaps in the 
whole country are unconsciously but painfully drifting toward a substitute 
for the slavery system, which differs from slavery in being less frankly and 
obviously if not less really at war with modern tendencies and American 
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ideals, and yet which bids fair to provide a more stable social equilibrium than 
existed at the South between the Civil War and the close of the nineteenth 
century. I am disposed to believe that this is the case. 

In considering the possible future of relations between whites and blacks 
in this country and the chance that the undesirable growth of race friction 
since the Civil War may be checked, some suggestion may be derived from 
the experience in other parts of the world. Admitting with the speaker that 
for the purpose in view races may be classified roughly as white, yellow, and 
dark, let us ask where in the world the white and the dark races have been 
in close contact not for decades or even centuries but probably for thousands 
of years. The answer seems to be in two main regions, northern and north- 
eastern Africa and India. In both of these areas the amount of purely race 
friction is perhaps less than it is in the United States. Our American con- 
ditions seem to resemble those in India more than those in Africa and I have 
found more information about Indian conditions. The question I would raise 
is this : Do the relations between the light and the dark races in India con- 
tain any suggestion for us regarding the probable or possible future of similar 
relations in the United States? 

In a discussion of "The Economic Future of the Negro" before the 
American Economic Association two years ago Professor Farnam sug- 
gested, although as he said, "with great diffidence," that "we already have 
in the South a caste system." My own thought has led me independently 
to a similar idea. In the full and able chapter on "Caste, Tribe and Race" 
contributed by H. H. Risley then Census Commissioner and Director of 
Ethnography for India to the General Report of the Census of India, 1901, 
I find the same notion expressed as follows: "In this literal or physio- 
logical sense caste is not confined to India. It occurs in a pronounced form 
in the southern states of the American Commonwealth" (p. 555). 

In that chapter I find it laid down that the "essential and most prominent 
characteristic" of caste is the "absolute prohibition of mixed marriages" 
(p. 496), and declared to be the essential fact of the caste system of India 
"that the regulations affecting food and drink are comparatively fluid and 
transitory, while those relating to marriage are remarkably stable and abso- 
lute" (p. 517). There is an obvious agreement between these ideas and 
those underlying what in this country is usually called "the color line." 
Still further Mr. Risley says, "The race sentiment .... supplied the motive 
principle of caste .... and .... has tended to preserve in comparative 
purity the types which it favors" (p. 489) ; and elsewhere, "The principle 
upon which the system [sc. of caste] rests is the sense of distinctions of 
race indicated by difference of color" (p. 556). It may be noticed that the 
usual word for caste in India (varna) means originally and primarily color. 

In a loose sense of the word caste we now have a caste system in the 
United States. It seems likely that with the passing years the system will 
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grow more rigid and inflexible. Undoubtedly it contradicts at many essen- 
tial points the political and moral ideals of the United States. But so 
long as the caste system does not menace the perpetuity of the country, the 
contradictions between it and our theories will probably be endured as the 
contradictions between our ideals and the institution of negro slavery would 
probably have been endured until now had not the supporters of slavery 
sought to break the Union asunder. 

On the other hand I see little reason to anticipate that the fundamental 
ideas of the caste system will establish themselves as completely in the law 
and practice of the northern states as they already have in those of the 
southern states. To be specific, I do not anticipate that laws against the 
intermarriage of whites and blacks, now found, I believe, in the statute 
books of every southern state, will be passed in the northern states. Nor 
do I expect that the objection to many forms of social intercourse between 
members of the two races now so emphatic and vociferous in the South will 
extend to and be shared equally by the North. Still when one considers how 
rapidly sentiment upon these matters at the North has changed as indicated 
by the illustration and the argument of Mr. Stone one can hardly feel 
sanguine on the last point. 

The question then arises, What effect will the establishment of such a 
caste system have upon race friction? And it takes two forms: first, if we 
assume such a system to be accepted and acquiesced in by both races and 
in all sections; secondly, if we assume it to be bitterly antagonized both by 
the race or caste discriminated against and also in certain parts of the 
country by the favored race or caste. In the first case I believe race friction 
would no longer increase but would decline. In the second and in my judg- 
ment more probable alternative I believe that race friction would vary with 
the prevalence and intensity of the antagonism to it. If the caste system 
is becoming more rigid and the opposition to it on the part of both blacks 
and whites is becoming less vehement and less widespread, as seems to me 
probable, then we may be approaching an equilibrium after which race fric- 
ton will cease to increase. 

To the argument thus far it will be objected that it is purely speculative 
and that no evidence has been offered in support of the conclusion. The 
objection has force. To blunt its edge I might point to the argument of 
Dr. DuBois at Baltimore two years ago regarding the development of a 
group economy among large groups of negroes. To this I may add a bit 
of testimony derived from my own studies. 

It seems likely that the crimes committed by certain classes of negroes 
in this country are largely due to and are a rough index of race friction. 
Several years ago I took occasion to point out the rapid increase all over 
the country between 1880 and 1890 in the number and proportion of negroes 
confined in prison for any offense. Since that time the report for 1904 has 
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been published and reveals a more satisfactory condition. Between 1880 
and 1890 the number of negroes in prison in the United States to each 
10,000 negroes increased about one-third; between 1890 and 1904 it in- 
creased only about one-twentieth. 

If negro crime is one vent hole for the heat developed by race fric- 
tion, and if, as the figures suggest, negro crime is no longer increasing 
in this country with great rapidity, we may hope that race friction is approach- 
ing a constant amount. Whether a state of equilibrium purchased by uni- 
versal acquiescence in a caste system would be worth what it would cost 
is a debatable question but hardly within the scope of our present discussion. 



Professor U. G. Weatherly, University of Indiana 
While agreeing heartily with Mr. Stone's contention that race friction 
between whites and blacks was not a necessary offspring of slavery, I think 
it can be shown that certain elements of the problem are inseparably con- 
nected with the later history of slavery. Mr. Stone has done well in empha- 
sizing the fact that slavery established and maintained a harmonious work- 
ing relation between the races. The negro himself was never an active party 
in injecting bitterness into the slavery controversy, and only in a minor 
degree has he been a direct agent in race conflict since emancipation. He 
has been rather the cause and center of a conflict between two opposing 
types of sentiment among the whites of the South and the North. Militant 
abolitionism in the decades preceding the Civil War, by arousing the hot 
passions of the southern whites, gave to the slavery controversy a bitterness 
that it would not otherwise have had. The natural and very noticeable 
decay of slavery in the border states was undoubtedly checked by a reaction 
against this agitation. Since emancipation, likewise, the northern friends 
of the negro have probably injured his interests by imprudent agitation in 
favor of his rights in the southern states. The southerner believes that he 
understands the negro and that the northerner does not. He therefore 
resents an interference which he regards as both unintelligent and insulting 
to himself. If certain naturally conservative southern states have in recent 
years chosen radical anti-negro leaders, the explanation is probably to be 
found in resentment at this outside interference rather than in a real change 
toward radicalism. This resentment, be it noted, is not directed against the 
negro himself, but rather against that idea of his social rights and privi- 
leges which he has acquired from sources outside the South. The disastrous 
period of reconstruction fell with peculiar force on the negro because, in 
giving him certain things which then seemed of great value, it deprived him 
of that which he needed most of all — wise guidance and gradual initiation 
into his new position. What could have been done for him in 1865 can- 
not be done for him now, but the recognition on the part of the whole 
country of the mistakes then made promises to open the way toward a 
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diminution of animosity over the negro question. It is significant that north- 
ern protest against the limitation of the suffrage in certain southern states 
grows less urgent with every year. 

On the side of cultural and institutional development the negro's history 
was almost a blank until he was brought to America as a slave. Whatever 
achievement he has since made has been upon models which he has taken 
from the whites. His future career, therefore, will be very little affected 
by any outward results acquired in Africa. This fact is bound to be 
immensely significant for the social development of the race in America. 
Granting that the negro is acquiring a distinct race consciousness, that 
consciousness is nevertheless molded and held in check by his political 
identification with this country and with the white man's institutions. We 
are not, I believe, to see in America that form of race friction which is 
found among certain factions of the population of Austria-Hungary, where 
there exist not only cultural differences between the races but in addition a 
sense of separate nationality based on divergent past histories. 

In attempting an estimate of the character and trend of race friction 
it will not answer to confine our attention wholly to the southern states. 
We are beginning to become conscious that there is also a negro problem 
in the North as well. It is essentially the same problem that confronts the 
South, but it has points of variation. The southern negro is as yet largely 
agricultural, or in any case he lives chiefly in communities with which he 
has long been familiar and which have been familiar with him. In the 
North he is mainly a recent immigrant, and he lives almost wholly in the 
cities and towns. In certain of our middle western cities the negro popula- 
tion is becoming a notable element. This population has no vital contact 
with the soil on which it dwells or with the neighbors among whom it 
lives. Whatever their sympathy for the negro in the abstract, the people of 
an average northern community have little practical understanding of his 
ways, and little capacity for successfully dealing with him. One conse- 
quence of this is that, living thus socially detached, the general social value 
of the negro is at a minimum. Patience and toleration toward him are 
difficult when the facts that come most to the attention of the average white 
are those of crime, unthrift, and political corruption. 

This migration to northern cities is destined to have two important 
consequences. It will augment the southern negro's unrest under the social 
restraints that are now imposed upon him, and will, by opening an easy 
road of escape, render him less willing to submit to such restraints. It 
will also, in certain sections of the North where negroes congregate in num- 
bers, lead to a dislike for the race that is likely to result, as it already has 
resulted in some cases, in outbreaks of positive hostility. For nearly every- 
body who is familiar with both sections will admit that there is in the North 
less personal liking for and patience with the negro than in the South. If 
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this tendency becomes sufficiently widespread it is likely to result in a gen- 
eral recognition in the North of the essential justice of the South's attitude 
on the negro problem, and this of itself will go far toward lessening the 
friction between the races. For, as already indicated, I believe that at 
bottom most of the real animosity connected with the contact of whites and 
blacks in this country has been due to the philanthropic but unintelligent 
interference on behalf of the negro by his friends in the northern states. 
When the whites of both sections definitely agree on a policy with refer- 
ence to the negro, that policy is likely to prevail and to be accepted by the 
negro. 



Professor John Spencer Bassett, Smith College 

It is not to be denied that southern race antipathy rests to a certain) 
extent upon natural race differences; but to a larger extent it depends upon 
the progress of a series of social relations, many of which were in their 
inception unnecessary and for that reason artificial. Seventy-five years of 
intense strife have brought the South to a position which did not occur to 
the men of 1800. I desire to state briefly the attitude of those men, to indi- 
cate the processes of change, and to discuss the possibility of restoring the 
situation to a more natural basis. 

Before 1830 the South considered the negro an inferior who might 
possibly achieve civilization. It willingly saw him make the attempt and gave 
sympathetic attention to evidences of his success. It did not think that this 
involved the mingling of a lower with a higher civilization. Its attitude was 
but an outcome of a feeling of sincere esteem for unfortunate people who 
struggled against great obstacles. 

Evidences of this feeling are numerous. In 1791 Jefferson appointed 
to office a negro of promising mathematical ability on the avowed ground 
that he wanted to encourage the negro's efforts. 1 In 1829, at the public 
reception in the White House on the day of Jackson's inauguration, negroes 
were present, and the only southern protest I have found was in a letter 
from James Hamilton, Jr., the milliner, who wrote: 

After the ceremony [of inauguration] the old chief retired to the Palace 
where we had a regular Saturnalia. The mob broke in, in thousands — spirits 
black, yellow, and grey, poured in in one uninterrupted stream of mud and 
filth ; among the throng many subjects for the penitentiary and not the fewest 
among them were Mr. Mercer's tyros for Liberia. It would have done Mr. 
Wilberforce's heart good to have seen a stout black wench eating in this free 
country a jelly with a gold spoon at the President's House. 2 

1 Writings (Ford ed.), Vol. V, p. 379. Jefferson says of this man, "He is 
a very worthy and respectable member of society." 

2 Hamilton to M. Van Buren, March 5, 1829, Van Buren MSS, Library of 
Congress. 
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North Carolina affords some good illustrations of the same kind. About 
1820 John Chavis, a full-blooded negro, taught a preparatory school in that 
state and had for his pupils the sons of leading families. He prepared for 
the university Willie P. Mangum, and his brother Priestly, and the two sons 
of Chief Justice Henderson. The grandfather of a brilliant living Episcopal 
bishop not only went to school to this negro teacher but boarded in his 
family. John Chavis was also a preacher. He served by invitation the 
churches of the whites, was entertained in their homes while on ministerial 
journeys, and sat at table with them. 3 Ralph Lane, a Baptist, and Henry 
Evans, a Methodist, both negro preachers, had at the same period practi- 
cally similar experiences in the same state. 1 

This older southern attitude toward the negro is essentially Anglo-Saxon. 
It recognized his present inferiority, but welcomed his elevation; and that 
is the English attitude today. Tommy Atkins, it is true, resents equality 
with the mass of Hindoos, but he does not mutiny when his white officers 
dine with a cultivated Indian gentleman. In Jamaica a negro policeman 
causes no excitement and society is not scandalized because negro officials 
attend the governor's reception. 

How far does the present southern feeling differ from that of 1800? 
One may see by considering what would happen if the present Chief 
Justice of North Carolina, following the example of his predecessor, should 
send hi? sons to a school taught by a negro. The difference between the two 
positions is that which exists between judgment mingled with benignity and 
popular hysteria mingled with political design. It was about 1830 when 
passion began to triumph over judgment. At that time the leaders of 1800 
were disappearing: young men were taking their places. The Democratic 
party in the South under the guidance of the disappointed Calhoun was 
beginning to assume its sensitively pro-southern character. The fiery young 
leaders, like the men who have led the South since 1890, found that it was 
easy to fire the southern heart, and they made it glow. The Whigs, naturally 
more conservative, did not dare to dispute the popular appeals : they merely 
sought to temper them. In i860 far the majority of the voters did not 
remember the old days of judgment and benignity. To the passions of agi- 
tation succeeded those of war and reconstruction. The negro received the 
suffrage which he knew not how to use wisely, although only time will 
enable us to pass definitely on the wisdom of the givers. In forcing negro 
suffrage on the South and on the nation the radicals of the North so dis- 
torted the formerly accepted views and interpretation of the Constitution that 
the southern people felt they would be justified in overthrowing it by any 
means possible. Reconstrucion was, in a sense, a continuation of the war, 

"Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina ("Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies," 1899), 73-76. 

'Ibid., 57-59, 64. 
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a period of political contention in which the North seemed for a time to win 
by its superior number of ballots supported by bayonets; but in which the 
South by skilfully utilizing the weakness of the negro and the peculiar 
position of the state in the American Union was able to outmanoeuvre its 
antagonist and for a time to make reconstruction inoperative. 

To secure this result it was necessary to convince the southern whites 
that negro suffrage was a serious evil. The arguments employed were not 
calm or intellectual; and they fell on black as well as on white, ears. They 
have left the whites more suspicious than ever of the negro's exercise ot 
equal privileges and the negroes more than ever conscious of their denial. 
The gradual elevation of the negro makes his pretensions to an equal social 
status — which does not mean social intermingling — more evident to the 
whites and more necessary to himself. It seems to be a growing source of 
irritation. 

The southern politicians are not worse than others, but they are as bad. 
They will fight their battles by the usual methods of the lines of least resist- 
ance. Although many of them do not approve of making the negro question 
a chief political issue, there will probably always be ambitious men who by 
championing it make themselves influential. They well know that it is sure 
to draw votes if once it can be got before the people. When the railroad 
rates shall have been reduced to the point of diminishing returns, when the 
trusts shall have been "busted" till the people are satisfied with the opera- 
tion, and when prohibition shall have accomplished its utmost, there will 
still remain in the South the possibility that politicians will again stir the fires 
of race antipathy. If the conservative elements of society will attack and 
break down this popular hysteria the activity of the politician will be checked. 
If the reiterated efforts of the politicians run ahead of the conservative 
forces the conflict will continue and deepen. And always there is before us 
the question: What will happen when the disfranchised negroes, having 
become rich and intelligent, shall try to reconcile the state suffrage restric- 
tions with the Fifteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution? 

Probably the most promising conservative force in the South is religion. 
Before the war the influential church was the Episcopal, which in the South 
has rarely been a reforming church. Today it has yielded its place to the 
Methodist and Baptist churches, which have ever had plenty of reforming 
impulse, but from being in their evangelizing stages of development they 
have stressed personal experience more than social good. Today they con- 
trol most of the wealth of the South, they are passing out of the evange- 
lizing stage, they have begun to feel confidence in their social power, and it 
will be strange if they do not come to feel social responsibility as well. 
Indeed, in the present prohibition movement, of which they are the chief 
support, they are conducting their first contest for a definite policy of social 
betterment. If these two churches, supported as they would be by others of 
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smaller size, should ever co-operate to suppress the political agitation of the 
negro question, race antipathy would be greatly lessened, and there is much 
hope that it would be restored to the Anglo-Saxon basis of 1800. 

In that case we should have two great groups living side by side, dis- 
tinct in all the ordinary affairs of life yet each enjoying the common privi- 
leges of the community, each tolerant of the other, each producing and 
trusting its own leaders, and each willing to treat individual wrongs as 
crimes and not as "race outrages" to be wiped out by "race outrages" from 
the other party to the general struggle. 



Professor J. W. Garner, University of Illinois 
I thoroughly agree with Mr. Stone that the relations between the white 
and black races of the South are not as harmonious now as they have been 
formerly. I agree with him also, that friction and at times open conflict are 
inevitable. I take it that no one who is familiar with the fundamental differ- 
ences, physical, mental, and social, between the white and black races will 
for a moment dispute this proposition. It is too obvious to require argu- 
ment for its support. 

Mr. Stone has well described the natural antipathy which is inherent in 
the relations between superior and inferior races, especially when one is 
Teuton and the other is African. I think, however, that he has overempha- 
sized the simple element of race prejudice and neglected other causes both 
natural and artificial which are contributing materially to the perpetuation 
and accentuation of race antagonism and which have little or no relation to 
race prejudice. The old-time natural incompatibility which has existed 
between the races ever since they came in contact and which will always 
exist does not explain the recent recrudescence of the race question in several 
states of the South, and the present irritation, which, it seems to me, has 
reached a degree of acuteness unprecedented since the close of reconstruction. 
Those causes, in my opinion, are partly economic and partly political 
and not altogether social as Mr. Stone's discussion seems to imply. In the 
first place, changed economic conditions in the South have tended to impair 
good relations between the races and to accentuate race antagonism: (1) 
through increasing competition between whites and blacks in economic mat- 
ters, and (2) through the movement of the negroes to the towns and their 
subjection to an environment which is making them less docile and tractable 
and more vicious and criminal. According to the last census {Bulletin 8, 
p. 81) the number of negro land-owners in the United States increased dur- 
ing the decade from 1890-1900 over 57 per cent., so that in the latter year 
nearly one-fourth of all the farms in the United States operated by negroes 
were owned by them and at present there can be no doubt that the proportion 
is much larger. It is a matter of common knowledge that the negro is showing 
less and less disposition to cultivate the lands of the South as a wage hand or 
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even as a tenant. He insists on being an owner, and that he is making rapid 
strides in this direction the census returns leave no doubt. The white men of 
substance, the well-to-do upper classes in the South, are not only glad to see 
the negro become a land-owner, but they encourage him in every way to adopt 
habits of thrift and economy and become a more efficient factor in the economy 
of the South. But this is not the attitude of the poorer whites, particularly 
the tenant class, who find themselves placed in a position of economic com- 
petition with the negro. In many communities in the South, the poorer 
whites have organized to prevent the sale or lease of lands to negroes, and 
failing in this, they have in some cases systematically boycotted the mer- 
chant of whom the lands were obtained, or burned the houses occupied by 
the negro purchaser or renter. In some communities of the South, this 
organized and systematic opposition to the sale or lease of lands to the 
negroes has created a really serious situation and threatened to subvert the 
peace and good order of society. This is comparatively a new element in 
the problem of race relations and is a result, as I have said, of the changed 
economic conditions in the South rather than of inherent race antipathy or 
the outgrowth of any demand for social equality. The poor whites of the 
South will always be opposed to the negro for the same reason that the same 
class of whites on the Pacific coast is opposed to the Chinese coolie or the 
Hindu laborer; and as the economic rivalry between them grows more fierce, 
the whole problem of race relations will become more acute and serious. 

Furthermore, the rise of manufacturing industries in the South and the 
resulting opportunities which are being held out to negro artisans is rapidly 
drawing the non-land-owning class of negroes away from the farms to the 
towns and cities — a circumstance which has, as I have indicated, substan- 
tially altered the character of the negro and added to the difficulty of main- 
taining harmonious relations between the races. 

The twelfth census shows that during the decade from 1890 to 1900, the 
number of negro engineers and firemen (not locomotive) increased 61.6 
per cent. ; iron and steel workers, 87.4 per cent. ; masons, 47 per cent. ; porters 
and helpers in stores, 147.8 per cent. ; saw and planing mill employees, 92.6 
per cent.; janitors and sextons, 94 per cent.; while the number of farm 
laborers for wages increased only 21.5 per cent. (Census Bulletin No. 12, 
p. 58). In the year 1900, more than one-fifth of all the negroes in the 
country were then living in cities of over 8,000 population and in seventy- 
two cities they constituted at least one-half of the population (ibid., p. 26). 
If we include the smaller towns and cities we are probably justified in con- 
cluding that one-third or one-half of the negro population is now living 
under urban conditions. Segregated in particular quarters and subject to an 
environment which breeds and increases criminality, it is not surprising that 
the offenses of drunkenness, vagrancy, petty gambling, sexual immorality, 
larceny, carrying of concealed weapons, riots, and brawls have become well- 
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nigh universal among the negroes of the South and. have created a situation 
with which the police machinery of few southern communities is adequate 
to cope. 

Another circumstance which is doing much to foster and accentuate the 
spirit of race conflict is to be found in the recent rise of a new school of 
politicians in the South who have discovered in the agitation of the negro 
question an open door to political success and whose chief stock in trade is 
the race issue. During the past year, we have seen elections in several south- 
ern commonwealths fought out on some phase of the race question which 
was especially devised and injected into the campaign for political capital, 
while real issues of living importance were pushed into the background or 
ignored altogether. A notable example was the recent contest for the United 
States senatorship in Mississippi, a contest in which the principal issue was 
the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment, made so not by the natural course 
of political conditions in the state, but through the action of one of the 
candidates who saw an opportunity to make political capital out of it. This 
candidate declared that "all other questions paled into insignificance as com- 
pared with it, so far as the South was concerned," yet he admitted that the 
amendment was a dead letter in Mississippi and had been for a number of 
years. He traveled up and down the state declaring that repeal was "abso- 
lutely necessary for the peace and prosperity of the South, for the harmony 
of the two races, and for the fulfilment of the commercial and industrial 
possibilities of the South," and an earnest effort was made to convince his 
hearers that every vote against him was a vote for negro equality, and that 
his defeat would create a demand among the negroes for social equality 
which would plunge the state into bloodshed. The incapacity of the negro 
for mental improvement, the necessity for keeping him in ignorance, his 
native brutality, his lack of any political or social rights which the white 
man was bound to respect were all dwelt upon, and, of course, exaggerated. 
Everywhere he preached the gospel of hate, animosity, and despair, instead 
of good-will, forbearance, and mutual helpfulness. 

During the past year, we have been treated to the spectacle of a United 
States senator, a man of influence and distinction in his part of the country, 
traveling about the North in the pay of a lecture bureau, indulging in vio- 
lent and coarse abuse of the negro race as a whole, boasting of his own part 
in the fraudulent methods through which the negroes were driven from 
political power in his state, and openly advocating lynch law for negro 
criminals. I submit that ill-timed and intemperate agitation of the race 
question by political demagogues, whether of the South or of the North, 
together with the growing practice of a certain class of small politicians, of 
exploiting the race question for political purposes when in reality it is not an 
issue constitutes one of the most serious obstacles in the way of maintaining 
harmonious relations between the races. Indiscriminate abuse of the negro 
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race in general without distinction between the worthy and unworthy indi- 
viduals of the race, violent appeals to the passions of the lower classes 
of whites, constant dwelling upon the savagery and brutality of the negro, 
by men to whom the masses look for advice and guidance, the conjuring up 
for political purposes of impossible visions of negro domination can have 
no other effect than to irritate and inflame the public mind, arouse the pas- 
sions of the worst members of both races, and array each against the other, 
excite and perpetuate race animosity, create misunderstanding, destroy con- 
fidence, keep desirable immigration and capital out of the southern states, 
and by solidifying the South politically, prevent independent and wholesome 
consideration of real issues of living importance to the South and to the 
country at large. It is difficult indeed to see how the repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, particularly in those parts of the country where it is inopera- 
tive in practice, can improve or alter in any essential manner existing rela- 
tions between the white and black races; so why agitate it and make it a 
political issue in local elections when, in fact, it is not? It is difficult also 
to understand how violent and indiscriminate denunciation of the negro race 
for its shortcomings will diminish criminality or encourage habits of thrift 
and industry among the race. I agree with much of what Governor Varda- 
man says in regard to the appalling increase of crime among the negroes; 
indeed I doubt if he has overstated the real condition in this respect; but 
the negro cannot be made a law-abiding citizen by the repeal of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment nor by withholding from him the advantages of elementary 
education nor by denying him the meager political rights to which he is 
entitled under the state constitutions. The way to check the increasing 
criminality of the negro, it seems to me, is not by a denial of these few 
rights, but by subjecting him to a rigid enforcement of the criminal law. 
Above all, the statutes against carrying concealed weapons, against gamb- 
ling, and against vagrancy should, if necessary, be increased in severity and 
enforced with a vigilance and swiftness which will root out gambling, force 
the idle negro to work, and send the pistol-carrier to prison. No consider- 
ations of mere sentimentalism nor of abstract justice should be allowed to 
stand in the way of such legislation and its rigid enforcement, for the 
situation in many southern communities calls for heroic treatment. The 
abolition of the saloon, the "blind tiger," and the cocaine dive would go far 
toward removing the most potent causes of negro criminality. Everywhere 
in the South there is need for more adequate local police, particularly in the 
towns and cities where the negroes are congregating in such large numbers. 
Finally, it is worth considering whether something might not be done to 
check the movement of the negroes to the cities and keep them subject to 
rural environment where, as Booker Washington has observed, their ideal 
conditions are best attained. 
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Professor Edwin S. Todd, Miami University 

A great deal has been said today concerning the race problem in the 
South. I have been much interested since I live in that part of the Miami 
Valley which has been conspicuously before the country during the past few 
years on account of its race riots. In making a study of race conditions in 
the Miami Valley, I find an interesting problem which I should like to pre- 
sent to the sociologists here. It is this : Is it possible that, if there should be 
no immigration from the southern into the northern states, the race prob- 
lem in the north would soon settle itself through the influence of the forces 
of natural selection? The records for births and deaths in the Miami, 
although they contain errors, furnish a rough index of the growth of popu- 
lation. These records show that during the past fifteen or twenty years the 
birth rate for the negroes has been very little greater than the death rate, if 
it has been as great. For this reason I infer that the race, in the Miami 
Valley at least, grows by immigration and not by natural increase. In the 
time allotted me, I can state only a few of the interesting facts that have 
presented themselves to my attention. One is that there seems to be a grow- 
ing cleavage among the negroes themselves. In such cities as Dayton and 
Springfield, for instance, there is a distinct cleavage between the negroes of 
middle age and the new comers from the South. The new comers are looked 
upon as interlopers of a distinctly lower class. It is true also that the older 
negroes have the respect of the white citizens to a greater degree than the 
later immigrants. 

Undoubtedly race prejudice is growing. We of the North are too fond 
of thinking that race prejudice exists only in the South; yet is it not true 
that the North professes to be interested in the negro as a race but does not 
want to have anything to do with him as an individual, while the South 
does not like the negro as a race but does like him as an individual? In 
comparing the aftermath of the riots in Springfield and Atlanta, it is undoubt- 
edly true that more was done by southern men for the safety of individual 
negroes than was done by any white man in Springfield for any individual 
negro. 

In portions of the Miami Valley the situation is becoming very acute. 
This race antipathy has appeared in politics. Undoubtedly a great mistake 
was made in giving the ballot to the negro at the time it was given. In 
Ohio, for twenty years, the politicians have coddled the negro, until he has 
developed a political consciousness. He now wants office, and while he may 
be nominated for office, he never gets an important one. This 
coddling, I maintain, has brought about one of the phases of the race 
problem today. 

This growing race prejudice may be noticed particularly in the industrial 
world. It is especially strong in the larger cities of the valley. 
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Professor John J. Halsey, Lake Forest University 
As a southern man born into the days of slavery, yet for many years 
resident in the North, I have the advantage of some of the others who have 
spoken this morning. I have been impressed with what Professor Weatherly 
said, and with the fact that we have at last "arrived." This problem is now 
being discussed scientifically and dispassionately, and it is extremely gratify- 
ing to note this. 

The gentleman who has just spoken spoke as the representative of a region 
that touches both North and South. Now I live on the "North shore" along 
Lake Michigan, in one of a dozen suburbs which are supposed to be "pure 
white;" and yet the negro problem has come to us with a negro invasion 
within the past few years, and I discover that we also have a negro problem. 
Within the last few weeks there has been continued statement in the public 
press that the people of a gilt-edged town west of Chicago are trying to 
drive out the negroes because they are seeking to become attached to the soil 
as permanent renters and even as owners. I speak of this because it is one 
of the features of the negro invasion of the North. He is pouring into the 
northern states, and where there is an appreciable negro infusion, we have a 
negro problem just as truly in the North as in the South. I am glad to find 
the thought accentuated that it is not merely a southern problem. One of 
our graduates, who is now editor of the principal Republican paper in 
Arkansas, said to me: "I see the problem from more points of view now 
than when I was in the North and theorized about it." And this is one of 
the things that northern men must realize — the difficulty of seeing all sides 
of the problem. 



Professor Edwin L. Earp, Syracuse University 
I was born and brought up in Maryland, one of the border states, and I 
have given some attention to two phases of the question which have been 
brought out in part here this morning. One is negro crime with reference 
to the classes represented by the criminals — the question whether criminality 
did not grow up during the period when there was little opportunity for the 
negro to work because of the industrial depression in the South following 
the war, and because of the meager educational opportunities that were 
offered. As a matter of fact, the statistics indicate that few of the crimi- 
nals have been educated negroes. 

The second point is with regard to race consciousness, and the problem 
whether race respect is not developing among the blacks. When I was a boy 
living where there was a large percentage of negroes it was pretty generally 
admitted by the negroes that they would have made any sacrifice and paid 
anything to become white if some means could be discovered to accomplish 
this. That is not true now, however, of the negroes living today in the same 
locality. Many of them have developed a race consciousness and a respect 
for themselves as negroes as the result of their better education. 
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Professor W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
[Dr. DuBois was unable to attend the meeting and sent the following 
paper; but it did not reach Madison in time to be read at the meeting devoted 
to the discussion of Mr. Stone's paper. It is, however, with the consent of 
Mr. Stone, and because Dr. DuBois presents the views of a distinguished Negro 
educator, inserted at this place.] 

I think we may all of us agree in the main with Mr. Stone's very careful 
presentation of the real significance of racial distinctions today, and also his 
explanation of the differing attitude of white men toward Negroes North and 
South and the role of slavery in making race contact practicable. There 
remain, then, three pressing questions : First, Is the old status of acknowl- 
edged superiority and inferiority between the white and black races in 
America longer possible? Secondly, Are the race differences in this case 
irreconcilable? And thirdly, Is racial separation practicable? 

Taking up the first question as to the possibility of a continuance of the 
old status of acknowledged superiority and inferiority between white and 
black races, it is certain that physical slavery was a failure, not because it 
mistook altogether the relative endowment of most of the men who were 
enslavers and most of those who were the enslaved, but because it denied 
growth or exception on the part of the enslaved and kept up that denial by 
physical force. 

Emancipation was simply the abolition of the grosser forms of that 
physical force. The Negro freedman, just as the freedman of Rome or 
Germany, stepped out of a world of physical restraint into a spiritual world. 
In this thought-world there is still slavery of ideas and customs; and given 
men as they are, this is probably fortunate. Yet we all hope for gradual 
emancipation in thought and custom, and it is peculiarly dangerous for a 
people of today, who expect to keep up with modern civilization, to base 
their hope of peace and prosperity on the ignorance of their fellows or the 
lack of aspiration among working-men — on the survival of such virtues for 
instance as we expect and cultivate in dogs but not in men. Moreover, even 
if a people like those in the South do hope that the Negro is not going to 
aspire and not going to demand equal rights and fair treatment, then they 
are bound to disappointment. There is today in the South growing protest 
from the mass of negroes, protest to which whites are yielding today and 
must yield. These matters are not yet, to be sure, the greater matters of 
voting and freedom of travel, but they are the more pressing matters of 
wages and personal treatment, of housing and property-holding. Protest is 
not confined to a few leaders, it is not confined to the North; it is not con- 
fined to mulattoes. Daily and yearly it is growing. And it is that growing 
which makes the Negro problem today; without it there would be no race 
problem. 

Mr. Stone refers to the meetings in Boston, the Nell meeting and the last 
Protest, and notes their similarity. He might, however, have noted very 
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distinct differences. The Nell meeting represented four million people, over 
nine-tenths of whom were physically owned by the whites, and the rest of 
whom were largely ignorant and without property; while the meeting this 
year represented ten millions of people whose property runs into the hun- 
dreds of millions, most of whom can read and write and some of whom are 
well educated (indeed, the leader in the last meeting was a magna cum laude 
bachelor of Harvard, and member of the Phi Beta Kappa). In the Nell meet- 
ing the leading moving force was after all the white friends of the Negro; 
in this meeting the Negro was leading himself and the whites assisted. The 
attitude of men toward Nell was that of tolerant contempt or amusement or 
irritation; the attitude toward his descendants is that of consternation and 
perplexity and more or less veiled dislike. Such a change in fifty years is 
not only significant. It is tremendous, and only those unacquainted with the 
deeds of time can discount it. 

Have we then today the old case of the irresistible force and the immov- 
able body? If we assume the white South as planted immovably on the 
proposition that most human beings are to be kept in absolute and unchange- 
able serfdom and inferiority to the Teutonic world; and if we assume that 
not only the Negroes of America but those of Africa and the West Indies — 
not only Negroes, but Indians, Malays, Chinese, and Japanese, not to mention 
the Mediterranean lands — are determined to contest this absurd stand to the 
death, then the world has got some brisk days ahead, and race friction will 
inevitably grow not only in the United States but the world over. But if, 
as seems more reasonable, we have in the South the beginning of a set of 
honest reasonable people, beset with hard social questions, but determined to 
think them through with reason and not with rope, and if we have a set of 
aspiring and rising serfs determined to be free, but willing to be patient, then 
race friction need not grow and meantime the nation can calmly scrutinize 
and answer the second of our queries : 

How great is this incompatibility and repugnancy of qualities between 
white and black Americans? And here we find ourselves facing a field of 
science rather than opinion. As I have often said before, it is a matter of 
serious disgrace to American science that with the tremendous opportunity 
that it has had before it for the study of race differences and race develop- 
ment, race intermingling and contact among the most diverse of human kinds 
right here at its doors, almost nothing has been done. 

When we at Atlanta University say that we are the only institution in the 
United States that is making any serious study of the race problems in the 
United States, we make no great boast because it is not that we are doing 
so much, but rather that the rest of the nation is doing nothing, and that we 
can get from the rest of the nation very little encouragement, co-operation, 
or help in this work. It has been my dream for many years that we could 
in the United States begin at a small Negro college a movement for the 
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scientific study of race differences and likenesses which should in time revolu- 
tionize the knowledge of the world. If for instance the dictum of Professor 
Boaz of Columbia University be true, namely, "that an unbiased estimate of 
the anthropological evidence so far brought forward does not permit us to 
countenance the belief in a racial inferiority, which would unfit an individual 
of the Negro race to take his part in modern civilization. We do not know 
of any demand made on the human body or mind in modern life that anatom- 
ical or ethnological evidence would prove to be beyond the powers of the 
Negro" — if this dictum be true (and there is certainly strong scientific back- 
ing for it), then how different an aspect this would put upon race differ- 
ences in the United States than would be the case if it were proven that 
really black men and white men were of such differing powers and possi- 
bilities that they could not be treated as belonging to the same great branch 
of humanity. As I have said, this is primarily a scientific question, a matter 
of scientific measurement and observation; and yet the data upon which the 
mass of men, and even intelligent men, are basing their conclusions today, 
the basis which they are putting back of their treatment of the Negro, is a 
most ludicrous and harmful conglomeration of myth, falsehood, and desire. 
It would certainly be a most commendable thing if this and other learned 
societies would put themselves on record as favoring a most thorough and 
unbiased scientific study of the race problem in America. Meantime, in the 
absence of such scientific basis for our conclusions, there are certain ante- 
cedent probabilities in the case which we have a right to take into account : 
we remember for instance that not many generations ago the very same 
arguments that are brought to prove the impossibility of white men and 
Negroes living together, except as inferior and superior, were also brought 
to prove that white men of differing rank and birth could not possibly exist 
in the same physical environment without similar subordination. And in 
still nearer time it was proved to the absolute satisfaction of certain eco- 
nomic philosophers, that the conflict between capitalists and laborers was an 
inevitable conflict which must lead to poverty and social murder of the 
masses. 

Today what seems to many of us an exactly similar fight is being made 
on the subject of race. Not only is it assumed without proof that here, as 
in the matter of birth and work, substantial equality of treatment is impossi- 
ble, but it is also assumed that the physical conditions of life and social 
contact are today practically what they were in former ages. But this is not 
so today; a physical living together of differing groups and kinds of indi- 
viduals is possible today to a degree which was unthinkable one, two, and 
three centuries ago. Indeed when the bars between aristocrat and peasant 
were broken down, it did not mean that the aristocrats disappeared or that 
the peasants all became dukes; it simply meant that men lived and mingled 
together and rose and fell freely according to their individual desert, without 
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artificial prop or bars. A spiritual world took the place of the strait walls 
and ghettos of their former physical environment. So in the race problem 
in America, we may ask with regard to this question of incompatibility of 
whites and blacks: Just what degree of social compatibility is absolutely 
essential to group contact today? And in answering this question we must 
realize that not only does the modern world spell increased and increasing 
contact of groups and nations and races, but that indeed race or group 
segregation is impossible. 

This brings us to our third question, Is race separation practicable? 
People say very often with regard to the Negro that the Pilgrims of Eng- 
land found a place for liberty when they could not get it at home; why 
then does not the Negro do the same of his own motion and will? And then 
they explain it by a shrug and a reminder that one set of people were English 
and the others are Negroes. Flattering as this is to the sayers, yet this does 
not explain all. Today we have in the world growing race contact. The 
world is shrinking together; it is finding itself neighbor to itself in strange, 
almost magic degree. No one has done more for increasing this contact 
of the nations than we here in America. We not only brought Negroes 
here in defiance of law, right, and religion, but we have pounded masterfully, 
almost impudently, at the gates of China and Japan. Europe has insisted 
upon the opening of Africa. Now when the world suddenly appears open, 
with chance of access for all to all parts, we find ourselves standing amazed 
before a curious exemplification of the old adage, "What's sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander" ! If the world can enter Asia, why cannot 
Asiatics enter the world? We could of course in case of a helpless nation 
like China chivalrously refuse to answer the question and bar out Chinese. 
But when it comes to a question of Japan and Japanese guns, the dilemma 
before the modern world is somewhat startling. Just so with the Philip- 
pines. Here is a group of colored folks half a world away, yet the United 
States is not content until it goes, annexes them, and rules them according 
to its own ideas. Now if these things are so, what chance is there for a 
new nation to establish itself, especially if it be a colored nation, on any 
spot in the world worth having? And is it going to be possible in the 
future for races to remain segregated or to escape contact or domination 
simply by retiring to themselves? Certainly it is not. Race segregation in the 
future is going to be impossible primarily because these races are needed 
more and more in the world's economy. Mr. Stone has often expressed the 
cheerful hope that the Negro would be supplanted by the white man as 
worker in the South. But the thing does not happen. On the contrary 
there are today more Negroes working steadily and efficiently than ever 
before in the world's history. The world is beginning to work for the 
world. This work is necessary. A new standard of national efficiency is 
coming. And that efficiency is marked by the way in which a great modern 
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advanced nation can be neighborly to the rest of the world. It is the 
counterpart to the sort of rivalry for the world-empire that went on when 
France and England made a hundred years' struggle for empire in America 
and India. And while we in America may sneer at neighbors, who are 
neither as rich or impudent or lucky as we, we can also, if we will, remark 
that the English again are learning certain things in advance of the rest of 
the world. They are learning how to get on in peace and amity with 
colored races; how to treat them as men and gain their friendship and gain 
the results of their work and skill and brain. And if the United States 
expects to take her place among the new nations beside England and France, 
the nations which first are going to solve this problem of race contact, then 
certainly she has got right here in her own land to find out how to live in 
peace and prosperity with her own black citizens. If she does that, she will 
gain an advantage over the rest of the world in the development of the 
earth which will be simply inestimable in the new commerce and in the new 
humanity. If she does not, she will always have in her contact with the rest 
of the world not only the absolute dislike and distrust of the darker two 
thirds, but a tremendous moral handicap such as she met when she asked 
Russia to stop her atrocities and it was answered with perfect truth that 
they did not compare with the barbarities committed right here in the land 
of the free. We may therefore justly conclude, first, that the Negro is not 
going to submit any longer than he must to the present serfdom and the 
disgraceful and humiliating discrimination; secondly, that while we do not 
know as much of race differences as we may know if we study this problem as 
we ought, we certainly do know that the chances are that most men in this 
world can be civilized, and that the world of races just as the world of 
individuals does not consist of a few aristocrats and chosen people and a 
mass of dark serfs and slaves. And that thirdly, any dream of separating 
the races in America or of separating the races of the world is at present 
not only impracticable but is against the whole trend of the age, and that 
what we ought to do in America is to seek to bind the races together rather 
than to accentuate differences. No part of the world could play a greater 
role in the future moral development of the world than the South, if it 
would. And while today there are few signs that the South realizes this, 
yet may we not hope that this will be the case before another generation 
passes? Finally, rhetoric like that quoted by Mr. Stone is not in itself of 
particular importance, except when it encourages those Philistines who really 
believe that Anglo-Saxons owe their pre-eminence in some lines to lynch- 
ing, lying, and slavery, and the studied insult of their helpless neighbors. 
God save us from such social philosophy! 



Response by Mr. Alfred H. Stone 
I had not expected to say anything in conclusion, until the reading of 
Professor Bassett's paper. All the other papers agree substantially with my 
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fundamental propositions. Only Professor Bassett takes issue with me as 
to the normal Anglo-Saxon attitude toward the negro. He cites certain 
North Carolina instances to sustain his contention. Here he falls into a 
very common error. The relations of which he speaks are characteristic of 
many communities in which the number of negroes is small as compared 
with the white population, combined with a certain primitive social state. 
To the student of race relations there is nothing novel in these North Caro- 
lina cases. I could duplicate them in Louisville, Richmond, New Orleans — 
in fact, in almost any southern community in early days. As contrasted with 
later and present conditions, they simply represent the difference between a 
simple and a complex state. 

With the increase of population, black and white, and the increased 
points of contact, there came increased possibilities for friction. Under the 
constitution of 1790, the state of Pennsylvania did not discriminate against 
negroes in regard to the suffrage. With the increase of the negro popu- 
lation of the state there developed open manifestations of an antipathy which 
had hitherto been latent, and then followed discrimination and opposition. 
By 1829 or 1830 the sentiment against negro suffrage was such that the 
privilege of voting was specifically restricted to white men in the new 
constitution adopted about that time. The history of negro suffrage in 
North Carolina runs parallel to that in Pennsylvania. The same may be 
said of New York, Connecticut, and other states, and likewise of Cape 
Colony in South Africa. They all illustrate the force and effect of numbers. 
And this matter of numerical differences, plus the other reasons which I 
mention as fundamental, tells the story of differences of racial attitude 
between different sections of the country, as well as between conditions in 
the same state or section at different periods. We have but to look at 
Kansas and see how the increase of negro population, with the normal 
increase of friction, has compelled the adoption of separate schools for the 
races in Kansas City, and led to their recommendation for other places in 
the state. 

The suggestion that the Englishman in colonies which contain a large 
negro population has not the same general attitude toward certain social 
relations would be news to the white inhabitants of British South Africa. 
They raised almost as big a row when Khama was entertained by the Duke 
of Westminster in London as their southern cousins did when Booker T. 
Washington was entertained by Mr. Roosevelt in Washington. The occa- 
sional official social functions in Jamaica stand on a wholly different foot- 
ing. They also raise another question — one which we have not time to dis- 
cuss here — that of the recognition in Jamaica of the mulatto as a distinct 
element in the population, on a different basis, in many respects, from the 
negro. 

But I have no quarrel with those who differ from my views. I usually 
avoid discussing the future. My life work is trying to learn something 
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about the past and the present — and endeavoring correctly to interpret what 
I learn. As I look at the history of race relations the world over, it seems 
to me almost Utopian for us to flatter ourselves that we can escape continued 
race friction in the United States. That is, of course, if we are measuring 
the future by historical rather than geological periods. 

Something has been suggested as to the rights and wrongs involved in 
the situation, and about what might be if only men would be just and honest, 
and so forth. My only reply is that I did not come here to discuss ethical 
questions. I am just now concerned only with the hard, stern, inexorable 
facts in the case. 



